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[For the New Englaad Farmer.) 
SELECTION OF SEEDS PREVENT THE DEGEN- 

ERACY OF VEGETABLE PRODUCTIONS. 

Mr Epr:ror—An opinion prevails to some ex- 
tent among some of my acquaintance, that all 
kinds of agricultural and horticultural seeds are 
apt to degenerate if they continue to grow from 
the same original stalk in any one neighborhod ; 
and that in order to secure good crops of corn, 
potatoes, and other valuable products of the field 
and garden, it is necessary to obtain seed which 
grew at a great distance, from the place where the 
seed is to be planted. Some of these persons, 
suppose that if farmer A. living in C., ex- 
changes his seeds with farmer B. living in D., 
at the distance of one hundred miles from each 
other, that the exchange will always be mutually 
beneficial, and will ensure an increase of crops to 
both. 

I could relate to you a number of experiments 
which demonstrate the fallacy of such a doctrine. 

A few years ago I planted Turnip seed, which 
was obtained by selecting the best roots from a 
very fine crop of turnips, and growing seed from 
them. The seed from these selected turnips was 
planted within a few rods of the place where the 
seed, and the turnips which made the seed, had 
grown, and this seed produced a fine crop. But not 
Having seed enough, I procured some turnip seed 
from abroad, and planted it in the same manner 
by the side of the other. When the crop was 
matured, it was seen that the seed which was ob- 
tained from a distance, produced a crop not more 
than one fourth part as large as that which was 
grown near the spot where it was planted, and 
while the latter was remarkably smooth, fair, 
handsome, and excellent in quality, the crop pro- 
duced from seed obtained at a distance was rough, 
and poorer in quality, in about the same propor- 
tion that it was smaller in quantity. 

About the same time, 1 made a similar experi- 
ment with carrot seeds, and the result was very 
similarto the experiment with turnips which I 
have just related. 

But as potatoes are thought by some to be pe- 
culiarly apt to degenerate, and as it is not easy for 
every man to make experiments which require 
more than thirty years for thetr completion, I 
send you the following, which you are at liberty 
to give to the public, through the medium of your 
useful paper, if you think the narration worth 
publishing. 

When | was alad 16 years of age, my father 
obtained a kind of round yellowish potatoes, 
which was new in the neighborhood, and was 
thought at that time to be a superior kind. He 
planted them, and was much pleased with the re- 
sult.—He had a larger crop than he had ever ob- 
tained before, on the same quantity of ground 
since my remembrance. He continued to culti- 
vate the same kind of potatoes, for more than 20 
years, on the same farm, and they still retained 
their excellence. 


After I becamethe head of a family, and after 





my father had cultivated the kind of potatoes of 
which I am writing, for about fourteen years, | ob- 
tained seed from him, and have continued the cul- 
tivation of them for sixteen years more; from the 
same original stock, which my father obtained, 
when I was sixteen years old. 

Thus it will be seen, that the 16 years which / 
have cultivated them, added to the 14 years which 
my father cultivated them, before I obtained the 
seed from him, make a period of 30 years, which 
we have continued the cultivation of the same 
kind of potatoes, from the same original stock. 

I have ever been careful, to select the best part 
of my crop for seed, and so far from degenerating 
or running out as itis termed, some of my last 
crops have been handsomer and better, than I have 
ever seen of the kind before. 

Respectfully yours, Asa M. Hour. 

East Hoddam, Conn. August 7, 1835. 


By the Editor.—The above-is from a very re- 
spectable medical gentleman from whom future 
favors ofa similar nature are respectfully solicited. 
We have frequently endeavored to impress on our 
readers the importance of selecting the best seeds, 
roots, &c., for the purpose of raising new crops 
of the same sorts of vegetables; and given the 
opinion of practical as well as scientific cultivators 
that it is, generally, better to propagate from the 
best which a farmer has himself proved and im- 
proved than to make hap-hazard exchanges wits 
his brethren at adistance. The rule is, or should 
be to raise the best you can, and propagate from 
the best you raise, See New England Farmer, 
vol. xiii. pp. 30, 62, 334. But examples are better 
than precepts, and those of Dr Holt are very per- 
tinent and instructiye. 





FARMER’S LIBRARY. 

We have on our table three volumes of the Far- 
mer’s Library. 

Vol. I. The New American Gardener, 10th edi- 
tion, by T. G. Fessenpen. 

Vol. Il. The New American Orchardist, 24 edi- 
tion, by Wittiam Kenrick. 

Vol. II. The Complete Farmer, 2d edition, by 

T. G. Fessenpen, 

It may appear superfluous for us to remark 
upon the labors of our assiduous co-editor, on 
which the demand for successive editions has al- 
ready stamped the unequivocal impress of public 
approbation. We had rather leave this subject 
to the judieious Loudon, editor of the London 
Gardener’s Magazine, who leads us to believe that 
he has condensed into his work the most valuable 
portions of the experience and labor of the prac- 
tised agriculturist and gardener in Europe and 
America. Those who expect novelty in works of 
pure fiction and imagination are often deceived, 
and those who expect it on a subject which has 
engaged the unwearied attention of a large por- 
tion of mankind since our first parent Adam, ex- 
pect not wisely. On this, whoever is able, unfet- 





tered by the trammels of prejudice, to offer the 


|fair results arrived at by those who have the 


necessary experience, offers that which is most 
conducive to utility—and we apprehend that every 
farmer who is ambitious of cultivating his Jand 
on the most approved principles will not fail to 
add these three volumes to his stock of books. 

With respect to the second volume by Mr Ken- 
rick, we may be expected to speak without bias, 
and our firstobservation is to quarre] with him for 
omitting the Tupelo tree in his list of ornamental 
trees. It grows plentifully in this neighborhood ; 
near Cehasset there are some magnificent speci- 
mens; it is certainly one of the finest ornamental 
trees of the American forest. 

We have Sestowed some pains in comparing 
his list and descriptions of orchard fruits with the 
best authorities, and have no hesitation in pro- 
nouncing them correct, so that this work may al- 
ways be referred to by the farmer with perfect 
confidence, The introduction, which contains 
remarks on the routine of cultivation, praning, 
grafting, insects, &c. &c. is written in a remarka- 
bly clear and plain style exactly fitted for the work. 
We extract the section on modern or landscape 
gardening. 

“In northern latitudes, the location of a gar- 
den should be, if practicable, on the south side of 
a hill. Or it may be screened on the cold quar- 
ters, either by hills, or by dense and deep borders 
of evergreen and other forest trees, intermixed 
with fruit trees and shrubs of ornament. An 
undulating surface is by all ineans to be preferred, 
and water should not be wanting. 

“The art of Modern Gardening, is to form a 
landscape the most beautiful. Nature having 
drawn the outline, art must accomplish the rest. 
Art itself being subservient, or so far concealed, 
as that all may appear the work of nature alone. 
Wall and boundary fences should be demolished, 
or so far as possible concealed. ‘The ha-ha is a 
concealed wall, constructed in the bottom of a dry 
ditch, and rising no higher than the surface of the 
earth. Straight lines and right lined walks are to 
be avoided ; and in their stead devious lines only 
are adopted ;—-the serpentine, or the gentle wav- 
ing lines, which bring coutinual and agreeable 
change. Striking and agreeable objects in the 
landscape, whether near or remote, should be 
brought frequently, and sometimes suddenly into 
open view; while unpleasant objects, should from 
all conspicuous points, be masked from the sight, 
by shrubbery or by trees. ‘To the. hills an arti- 
ficial elevation may be given by planting their 
summits with the stateliest trees. And depth is 
preserved to the valleys, by converting them to 
lawns, Views of the water, it must not be forgot- 
ten, are essential tothe perfect landscape. 


“The first garden, of which we have any ac- 
count on record, was planted by the Almighty, 
“ Eastward in Eden,” and in it, every tree that 
was pleasant to the eye, or useful for food. Out 
of Eden wenta river, which watered the garden « 
and from thence it was parted into four heads. 
Ist. Pison,on the side of Havilah. 2d. Gihon, on 
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the side of Ethiopia. 8d. Hiddekel, towards As-| 
syria. 4th. The Euphrates. 


«The modern style of gardening, in the place 
of the regular geometric forms, and the right an- 
gies, and right lines has substituted all that is more | 
consistent with nature, and with beauty.” 

Some considerable portion is devoted to the in- | 
teresting subject of the Mulberry Plantations and | 
the Silkworm, which are probably destined to be- | 
come staple articles of produce in this country, on 
the soil and situation of which he observes: 

“ Although the mulberry flourishes most Juxuri- 
antly in a moist and rich soil, and protected situ- 
ation, yet the leaves which are produced in such 
soils, are more crude, and not of a quality so 
nourishing, The growth of the tree, in such 
soils and exposition, besides being more rapid, is 
prolonged to a later period in autumn, or until the 
tender and yet vegetating tips of the twigs are 
suddenly arrested by the frost; the immature 
wood of a forced growth being more tender, is 
consequently more liable to be killed by early 
frosts and by winter. Such appears to have been 
the case in the winter of 1831-2, which destroyed 
so many full grown trees of the hardiest descrip- 
tion, even to the root. The ravages of that de- 
structive winter seem to have been confined to 
particular situations and soils ;—to the productions 
of the forced growth of a summer not less un- 
common and extraordinary. 

« Authors seem fully agreed that the most suit- 
able soils for the mulberry tree, are ‘dry, sandy or 
stony.’ And trees growing on ‘ dry, sandy or stony 
soils,’ and situated on the open plains, and on hills 
the most exposed to cold winds, will be found to 
_ suffer least from the destructive frosts of autumn 
and of winter.” 

Mr Kenrick having raised a large quantity of 
the plants of Morus multicaulis, what he writes 
must be considered as good information on this 
point. 

in conclusion we can safely recommend the 
whole work as fully entitled to its appellation, 
« The Farmers’ Library.”—Hort. Register, 





{For the New England Farmer.] 
ROUSSELET HATIF PEAR, of Coxe, 


To tae Eprror.—The specimens of pear sent 
grew on a tree imported from France. ‘The 
form of the fruit is very remarkable, the flavor 
high, and if eaten at the proper time is the best 
pear of its season, ripening just before the Gros 
Cuisse Madame, (Jargonelle of England and 
America.) It is a good fruit for a private garden, 
but unfit for the market, as it will continue good 
but a short time after arriving at perfect maturity, 
the following is Coxe’s deseription. 


“NO. IV. ROUSSELET HATIF. 





hamel, or it is probable he wrote the descriptions 
of some of his fruits from trees imported from 
France with erroneous names ; what its name is in 
France will perhaps be ascertained by further in- 
vestigation. 

Salem, August 17, 1835. 


The above is a description of some of the 
finest pears we have ever tasted, of which sam- 
ples were kindly presented to us by Rogert 
Mannine, Esq. of Salem, Mass.—Eprror. 





{From the Maine Farmer.) 


MADDER. 

Since the commencement of this volume, we 
have occasionally presented you with communica- 
tions on the subject of raising madder. Madder 
is a roct which is much used by the dyer and cal- 
ico printer, and has hitherto been and is even now 
brought from Europe in vast quantities. Indeed, 
nearly all that is used in America is brought from 
across the Atlnntic, for very few have ever culti- 
vated it in the United States, or till lately have 
even thought of the thing. Mr Russel Bronson, 
of Bridgewater, Oneida county, N. Y., has sue- 
cessfully cultivated it for a few years past, and has 
done much in calling the attention of the public 
to its culture, 

We published some time ago his remarks in 
answer to some queries of ours in regard to the 
prospect of its doing well in Maine. Since then 
we have learned that a root or two was formerly 
grown in the garden of E. Wood, Esq., in this 
town, where it lived for several years without any 
particular care being taken of it. It was kept as 
a sort of curiosity, and was finally probably 
ploughed up and thrown away. ‘There is, there- 
fore, no doubt but that it will do well here, as far 
as soil and climate is concerned. 

Mr Bronson, who seems to have had much 
experience in the culture of this root, and who 
has given what late information upon the subject 
we have had, is very sanguine #iat it will ulti- 
mately be one of the most valuable crops that the 
farmer can raise. He is anxious to get up a com- 
pany for carrying on the cultivation on a large 
scale, and we verily believe the projected specula- 
tion has much more of reason in it than most of 
the schemes which are so eagerly embraced at the 
present day. ‘The following extracts from a pri- 
vate letter will give an expose of his plan. Mr 
Bronson, we hope, will excuse us for republishing 
his remarks. As for the ridicule which he men- 
tions, that is a thing of course, ‘There is always 
aset of wise-acres in every neighborhood, who 
are always ready to hoot and sneer at whatever 
they either envy or do not understand. 

“ IT will not trouble you at this time by explain- 
ing the difference that should be made between 





‘This is more generally admired than any sum- 
mer pear; it is remarkably fine, rich, waxy, and 


luscious, its form is somewhat like a calabash, | 


with a long curved neck, and a Jeng fleshy stem, 
the skin is on one side yellow, the other a rich 
russett or brownish red. 

The tree attains a large size before it bears, it 
is then very fruitful, the limbs are long, and when 
full of fruit hang like a willow.” 

ft may be proper to observe the above is not the 
pear deseribed in the old edition of Duhamel, as 
the Rousselet Hatif. Mr Coxe may have made 
this mistake by not having seen the work of Du- 


‘the price of madder roots sold in the fall of three 
| years old, and those sold in the spring, as it is my 
intention to send a communication to the editors 
of all the agricultural papers who have my name 
on their books as a subscriber, detailing the most 
|approved mode of culture, the kind of soil, the 
| location, digging, washing (or rinsing. as_the soil 
| may be heavy or light,) drying, grinding, &c. 1 
| would wish to remark here that | have not as yet 
given to the public any account of the method of 
digging, washing, drying and grinding, as I was 
; aware that there would be no necessity of giving 








compelled to search for the best plan in digging, 
washing, drying and grinding the madder from 8 
acres next fall. The results of my experiments 
will be given to the public through the columns of 
the “Cultivator,” “Genesee Farmer,” “N. E. 
Farmer,” and “Maine Farmer,” in November 
next. ‘There is not, I believe, but one cultivator, 
at a distance from this, whose crop is at this time 
of a suitable, but especially profitable, age to take 
up. I saw yesterday 1000 acres of land, owned 
by several farmers, that would, without a shadow 
of doubt on my mind, produce once in 4 years 
for 20 years a clear profit, decently managed, of 
two hundred thousand dollars — this would include 
the whole expense of rent of land, seed, eultivat- 
ing, digging, drying, &c., and the interest of land 
and building included. You perhaps will say 
this looks well on paper, as one correspondent 
says to me—alluding to my communications as 
well as others —“ My neighbors are the poor- 
est farmers in the Union,” they say; “That Cul- 
tivator is a queer paper, I don’t believe them large 
stories ;” “'They ridicule my project in attempt- 
ing the culture of madder.” In my former com- 
munications to the public, I have never stated the 
crop at 3 years to be over 2000 lbs. ground mad- 
der—we now raise in hills 2400 hills toan acre— 
4000 in 4 years. We have never yet dug at four 
years until last fa!l, which produced 4000 Ibs. 
ground madder from an acre at an average—what 
it will do from an acre planted in drills 3 feet wide, 
4 vacant, and when finished 5 or 6 wide, 1 to 
14 feet vacant, we do not know, but supposing it 
should produce but 5000 Ibs. at 124 cents, (top and 
bottom roots ground,)—average price of Dutch 
madder in New York market for 13 years past 15 
cents, Which is lower than the ten preceding 
years—this wou!d amount to, at 124 cents, $625— 
taking out the outlay $140 to 160, it leaves great 
profits. I have offered some of my neighbors, 
some time since, that if they would let me select 
some of their best land, and they go through with 
the process according to my directions, | would 
warrant them $100 clear of all expense per acre, 
they giving me the balance. Some would ob- 
ject to planting, as it took 8 or 4 years before any 
returns cou!d be expected. 1 would ask how old 
a horse must be before he is fit for bus:ness. 
Others again objected that by the time their se- 
cond crop should be ready for digging, the market 
would be glutted. I have remarked, that several 
estimates had been made relative to the quantity 
required for the consumption of the United States, 
varying from fortyfive to seventyfive thousand 
acres. ‘There is at this time in the ground, to be 
planted this spring, and engaged for 1836, not 
much over 100 aeres. I have had it in contem- 


| plation for some time past, in offering my services 


to some capitalists, say $30,000 in 8 or 10 semi- 
annual instalments—would take a sixteenth part 
of the stock and superintend the establishment for 
$1000 per annum, to be located on prairies of 
Ohio, Michigan, or perhaps Illinois. 1 shou!d be 
pleased to receive com: unications on the subject. 
1 should think it very important to the prosperity 
of a company, that dealers in the article residing 
in Boston, New York, Albany, Utica, Rochester, 
Buffalo, and Detroit, should be associated with 
the company as stockholders and agents. I am 
about presenting the subject to a few gentlemen 


in Utica—a greater sum could be employed if 


wished, Respectfuily yours, 





|this information to the public until I should be 


R, Bronson. 
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THE SEASON. 


The early forebodings of the croakers in rela- 
tion to the unfruitfulness of the season, have, so 
far, as they usually do, proved groundless. The 
grain crop in some sections of the country is re- 
presented to be unusually large, in others mid- 
dling, and in very few places does it fall much 
below the average yield, and the quality is every- 
where represented as excellent; so that, on the 
whole, the crop may be considered a fair one. 
Indian Corn, till within three weeks, was back- 
ward and was considerably injured by worms. 
Otherwise it looked well. The favorable weather 
of the last month has brought it forward with as- 
tonishing rapidity, so that it is now nearly as for- 
ward as usual, and its appearance is promising. 
The hay crop, though rather light, has come in 
much better than was expected, and has generally 
been got in in such fine order, as, ina considerable 
degree, to compensate for its deficiency in quan- 
tity. Many farmers in this vicinity, consider their 
crop full an average one. Berries and small fruit, 
of almost every kind, are exceedingly abundant, 
especially cherries, which never were plentier in 
this vicinity than the present year. The apple 
trees are heavily loaded and the fruit is fair. Pears 
and plums, also, promise favorably. We have 
never known the walnut and butternut trees fuller 
than they now are. The chesnut trees blossomed 
late, but if the season should be favorable, they 
will yield well. We are not much engaged in, 
horticulture, but judging from the appearance of 
our market, gardens are doing well.— Wor. Spy. 


The appearance of the fields under cultivation 
and the unbroken grounds, are truly melancholy. 
We have not had sufficient rain to wet the ground 
more than an inch down, since the last of May. 
The pasturage lands in this vicinity and in a num- 
ber of the towns below, appear in the habiliments 
of December—scarcely a blade of green grass can 
be discovered. Corn, potatoes and everything 
else, on high dry lands, is sear with the drought, 
and in some instances, we have noticed the trees 
were putting on a deathlike appearance, and some 
actually dried up. Conversing with the oldest 
men we have amang us, we are told that since 
their recollection the earth was never more parch- 
ed. Within a few miles of us, rain has fallen 
copiously, while here we have not had a drop. 
The prospects of the husbandman are dishearten- 
ing at this time, but he who has given us the 
“former and Jatter rain ” will cause the showers 
to descend when his wisdom shall direct.—Barn- 
stable Journal. 





A most valuable invention has lately been made 
by James Hamilton, of New York, which will be 
the means of saving an immensity of labor in this 
country. It isa machine for felling trees. The 
New York American gives from the New York 
Mechanics’ Magazine a description of it, accom- 
panied by a drawing, This machine requires 
very little more space for use than is required for 
the swing of an axe, and may be used in almost 
any situation in which a man can use au axe. It 
may be moved from tree to tree by one man, who 
can with it cut through a stem of two feet diame- 
ter in five minutes; two men will, however, work 
it to more advantage, It is so constructed as to 
admit of saws of different lengths according to the 





size of the tree, A committee of the American 


Institute at New York, commend it in strong 
terms, It cuts the stumps uniformly of an equal 
height, and at least a foot nearer the greund than 
is usual, whereby the most part of the timber is 
saved, besides all the after labor of squaring the 
end. The cost of the machine is about fifty dol- 
lars, and jt is believed that with it two men can 
fell as much timber in a given time as twenty can 
with the axe.—West Chester Herald, 





{From the Farmer’s Journal.) 
COLIC IN HORSES. 

It is a source of consolation to sensitive minds 
to reflect that the diseases of the brute creation are 
few and simple in their nature; but at the same 
time, it is mortifying to know that they are not 
considered sufficiently important to require the 
attention of men of science and ability. Too little 
attention is generally devoted to a proper acquaint- 
ance with these diseases, when their treatment 
properly belongs to every husbandman. If each 
farmer having a knowledge of an approved rem- 
edy for any disease would communicate it, the in- 
formation would become as extensive as the 
Register is circulated—nor would I consider it 
too heavy a tax upon its columns. These truths 
being impressed upon my mind, I am disposed to 
folluw the humble manner of some of your corres- 
pondents, and give a recipe I have always found 
singularly efficacious for colic in horses. 

The causes of this disease are numerous—bad 
food, hard rides, constipated bowels, sudden tran- 
sitions from heat to cold, and the reverse, bots, 
and even customary food, when the system is 
previously weakened by fatigue and overaction. 
To cure the disease produced from any of the 
foregoing causes, I generally administer an ounce 
of laudanum in a little water, which has invaria- 
bly succeeded with me—but candor compels me 
to acknowledge my veterinary practice is not ex- 
tensive; but I have used the above recipe suc- 
cessfully, after the ineffectual administration of a 
variety of other remedies, which entitles it to fur- 
ther trial. 

Its mode of operation may be explained upon 
philosophical principles. The various causes of 
the disease generally destroy the equilibrium of 
circulation and excitability. The blood flows 
from the surface of the body towards the point 
of diseased or weakened action, and congestion 
ensues in some part of the alimentary canal. So 
long as this congestion exists, so long must nervous 
irritation and spasmodic action, and consequently 
the suffering of the animal continue, But restore 
this altered circulation and derangement, and ease 
follows; a healthy and natural condition of the 
system immediately supervenes. Now no remedy 
promises so far to fulfil these healthy indications 
as laudanum. It is a powerful anti-irritant, and 
diffusible stimulant, as well as spasmodic. The 
irritation being relieved by any remedy, the spasm 
relaxed, and a cure follows as surely as light drives 
away darkness. No danger need be apprehended 
from its early administration; but if fever and in- 
flammation were to exist, it would be certainly 
be forbidden. This condition of the system re- 
quires bleeding, purging, and clystering; and fre- 
quently a use of cold water on the surface. 


R. H. 





Wirt.—lIt isa sure sign of want of wit when 
one is always attempting to show it. 








_ 
$$ 


A wORD ABOUT HORTICULTURE. 

Who does not love rrurr ?—the juicy grape, the 
luscious pear, the fragrant and delicious apple, and 
all the great variety which Pomona offers to rega!e 
the palate of man? And yet how little good fruit 
we have around us! We are glad a taste is now 
being awakened in our country for the cultivation 
of this part of the bounty which a good Provi- 
dence has placed within the reach of every one 
who will take a little pains to preserve and cherish 
it, Itisnot only a lurury, but a source of health ; 
we don’t believe a word about ripe and good fruit 
hurting any oue, It is not those who eat goed 
and wholesome fruit, who are subjects of the dis- 
eases of summer; it is only those who eat that 
which a four-footed epicure would almost “turn 
up his nose at” in disdain, and which are hawked 
about our streets, and eaten by children of a larger 
as wellasa smaller growth, with eagerness, ‘This 
it is which creates the outery against fruit, But 
we are not about to write an essay on the whole- 
someness of fruit—we only took our pen, at this 
time, to recommend to all who love good fruit, to 
subscribe for Mr Barrett’s HonricutruraL Reers- 
TER—the best thing in the country, of course, for 
Mr Fessenden conducts it, assisted by an experi- 
enced English gentleman, Mr Teschemacher—the 
cheapest, too; for it is only two dollars a year, for 
forty royal-octavo pages a month. 

Fair lady, have you a garden as large as our’s ? 
—i. e. six feet by three—it will tell you how to 
make a mulium in parvo of it—a great deal of fra- 
grance and beauty in a small compass, for it tells 
all about the culture of flowers, Noplace is more 
adapted for the amusement and recreation of a 
lady, than amid the flowrets of the garden—em- 
blems of maiden purity and beauty. Were we a 
bachelor, we know of no place where our heart 
would so soon become another’s, as amid the pure 
‘atmosphere of the flower-garden.— Boston Mirror. 





Sea-weep Manure.—Fleets of boats, to the 
number of sixty or seventy, are daily arriving at 
Galway, with sea-weed for manure, from Cunna- 
mara, Arran, and the County of Clare, which is 
purchased with avidity, and conveyed on carts all 
over the country, in various directions, even to 
the distance of forty or fifty miles into the inte- 
rior.— Galway paper. 


Cobbett, in a letterto Mr Spring Rice, says, “ In 
no part of Ireland was I more cordially weleomed 
than on the banks of the Shannon, where the lord 
of the manor makes his wretched tenants pay him 
eighteen pence a cart load for the sea-weed that 
the tide casts on shore! Mr Rice’s estate is in 
that district.” 


More Coat.—We learn that coal has been dis- 
covered on the farm of Mr Samuel Look, in 
Georgetown, a part of which has been bonded. 
As far as we can learn the substance supposed to 
be coal lies in a vein covered with loam and un- 
connected with any other kind of rock.— Wiscas- 
set Intel. 





_ Laree Rapisn.—A radish weighing 6 pounds 
2 ounces, measuring 26 inches in length and 
154 in circumference, has been sent to the editor 
of the St Louis Republican as a relish for his 
breakfast. Jt was from the garden of Mr David 
' Haymaker, in Illinois. 
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FACTS AND OBSERVATIONS RELATIVE TO 
THE CULTURE OF SILK. 
(Caoucluded from our last. | 
ON THE REARING OF SILK WORMS. 


In Europe the silk worms, after they are hatch- 
ed are generally laid, with the leaves on which 
they are feeding, on wicker hurdles, in order, as 
it is thought, the more easily to keep them clean. 
I think they may as well be laid on clean fine 
tables, and may in that manner also be kept clean, 
as I shall presently show. 

During the first day after the worms are hatch- 
ed, the room in which they are, should be kept in 
the same degree of heat; but afterwards, as the 
heat and the strength of the insect increases to- 
gether, the room should be cooled from time to 
time by letting ina draught of air, In general 
the windows should be now and then opened to 
let in the dry air from the north and northwest. 
Dampness is fatal to the silk worm and should be 
constantly guarded against. 

Cleanliness is also of the greatest importance ; 
when it is wished to clean the table on which the 
worms are, it isonly necessary to place close to it 
another table, on which are put mulberry leaves ; 
the worms will immediately crawl to them, and 
leave the other table empty, which may then be 
cleaned. This is necessary to be done the oftener 
as they increase in size, as they make more or- 
dure. In the beginning it should not be done 
until after their first moulting. They generally 
moult or shed their skin fourtimes. During the 
moulting, which lasts 24 hours, they lie torpid, and 
do not feed. They should be left quiet. 

Care should be taken that the worms do not lie 
on each other, as it prevents their feeding. When 
they do they should be separated. They should 
have as much space as possible ; the more they 
are at their ease the better they thrive. 

Nothing is more prejudicial to the silk worm 
than to be fed with damp leaves. A quantity of 
dry leaves should therefore always be kept in re- 
serve in case of rain. Wet leaves must be dried 
in the hot sun. The leaves should not be gather- 
ed until the sun has absorbed the dew. 

The quantity of food to be given to the worms 
must be calculated according to their ages. In 
the first days they should not be overfed. 

In plucking the leaves to give to the worms, 
the buds should not be touched, nor the branches 
of thetree broken. Nothing but leaves should be 
gathered. ‘The mulberry puts forth three times 
in each season: if the branches are broken, or 
the buds plucked off the tree suffers considerably, 
and does not produce so much. All the leaves 
should not be plucked off, but some left on the 
tree. 


1V¥v. OF THE RAISING OF THE SILK WORM. 


When the silk worms are ready to make their 
cocoons, Which in this country, generally, is on 
the 31st day after they have been hatched, a kind 
of artificial hedge not above one foot high must 
be prepared, by means of some brushwood with- 
out any leaves, which is to be fixed along the wall, 
behind the table on which the worms are. They 
crawl of themselves on this hedge, which is called 
rising, and there make their cocoons. This brush- 
wood must not be fixed straight up along the wall 
but should be inclined above and below, in the 
form of a semicircle towards the table on which 
it is to rest, because the worms always move in a 
circular direction ; and also in order that, if they 





should fall they may not fall upon the table or 
floor, but on some part of the artificial hedge, 
whence they may crawl up and carry on the 
work, f 

It iseasy to know when the worms are ready 
to rise. ‘They crawl on the leaves without eating 
them; they rear their heads as if in search of 
something to climb on; their rings draw in ; the 
skin of their necks becomes wrinkled, and their 
body becomes like soft dough. Their color also 
changes to a pale yellow. When these signs ap- 
pear, the table should be cleaned and the hedge 
prepared to receive them, 


From the moment that the worms begin to rise 
they cease to eat; they must not be touched nor 
their cocoons, until they are pulled off as will be 
presently mentioned. 


V. PICKING OFF THE COCOONS. 

The worms generally form their cocoons in 
three days after rising; but they are not perfect 
until the sixth day, when they may be picked off 
from the hedge. In Europe this is not done till 
the eighth day, nor should it be done sooner in this 
country, if during the six days there have been 
violent thunder storms, by which the labors of the 
moth are generally interrupted. The cocoons 
must be taken down gently, and great care taken 
not to press hard on them ; because, if in the least 
flattened, they fall into the class of imperfect 
cocoons, and are greatly lessened in value. 

In picking the cocoons from the hedge, the floss 
or tow with which they are covered must be del- 
icately taken off, always taking care not to press 
too hard on the cocoous. After the cocoons are 
thus taken down some are preserved for eggs, and 
others kept for sale, 


Vi. OF COCOONS FOR EGGS. 


In order that the farmer may judge of the 
quantity of cocoons that it will be proper or advi- 
sable for him to put aside and preserve for eggs, it 
is right that he should be told that fourteen oun- 
ces of cocoons will produce one ounce of eggs, 
and one ounce eggs will produce a quintal [100 
pounds] of cocoons. 


In selecting the cocoon to be kept for eggs it is 
recommended to select the white ones in prefer- 
ence and keep the colored ones for sile; atten- 
tion should be paid to having an equal number of 
males and females, and they are generally known 
by the following signs: the male cocoons, that is 
to say, those which contain the male ihsects are 
in general smaller than the female ; they are some- 
what depressed in the middle, as it were with a 
ring ; they are sharp at one end, and sometimes 
at both, and hard at both ends; the female co- 
coons onthe contrary, are larger than the male, 
round and full, little or not at all depressed in the 
middle, and not pointed ateither end. They may 
easily be discerned by a little habit. 


It is particularly recommended to take off all 
the floss or tow from these cocoous, so that the 
moth may find no difficulty in coming out. 


After the cocoons are taken down from the 
hedge, those which are intended for eggs should 
be laid, but not crowded, on tables; that is to say, 
the males on one table and the females on 
another, that they may not copulate too soon, and 
before they have discharged a viscid humor, of a 
yellow reddish color, which prevents their fecun- 
dity. ‘They discharge this humor in one hour 
after coming out of the cocoon, which is gener- 











—— —— 
ally ten days after they have been taken down 
‘from the hedge ; this may be accelerated by heat. 

At the expiration of one hour after the moths 
have come out of their cocoons, the males and fe- 
males may be put together on tables or on the 
floor ; the tables or floor ought to be previously 
covered with linen or cloth, on which, after copu- 
lation, the females lay their eggs. One female 
moth or butterfly generally lays 500 eggs; the 
male and female remain about six hours together, 
during which time they copulate; after which 
they separate, and the female is 48 or 50 hours 
laying eggs; but the greatest quantity during the 
first 40 hours. 

From the moment the moths have come out of 
their cocoons until the females have laid all their 
eggs, the room must be kept entirely dark ; the 
light debilitates them and makes them produce but 
few eggs, and the worms that come from them are 
weak and puny. , 

When the female moths have done laying eggs, 
all the insects must be taken away, and may be 
given as food tothe fowls. The eggs must remain 
on the cloth where they have been deposited 
during fifteen or twenty days, until they shall be- 
come of an ash orslate color, when they are per- 
fectly ripe, and may be considered as good eggs. 
Then the cloth or linen must be folded, and kept 
in a cool and dry place, until it shall be thought 
proper to take off the eggs which is done by put- 
ting the cloth into pure water, and when thorough- 
ly wetted, scraping gently the eggs from the cloth 
taking care not to injure them. Whenthusscrap- 
ed into the water all the good eggs will go to the 
bottom, and the bad, if any, will swim at the top, 
as mentioned before, Art. 1. 

The eggs being thus washed, must be dried in 
the open air, and when perféetly dry, the best 
mode to preserve them is to put them into hollow 
reeds, or canes, perfectly dry, and closed at the 
two extremities with athin piece of flaxen or cot- 
ton linen well fastened. It is also the best means 
to transport them from one place to another. 


VII. OF COCOONS INTENDED FOR SALE. 

In order to prevent the cocoons from being per- 
forated by the mths escaping from them, which 
greatly lessens their value, it is necessary to kill the 
moths. Thisis generally done by baking in an oven 
or by steam, but the best mode, which is peculiarly 
well adapted to warm climates, is to lay the cocoons 
on linen or cotton sheets, but not too close, or one 
upon another, and to expose them thus to the heat 
of the sun in open air, when ft is perfectly dry, 
during four days, from 11 A. M. to 4 P. M. taking 
great care in handling them not to crush or flatten 
them, which is of the highest importance. In that 
time there is no doubt that the moths will be 
killed. The processes of steaming and baking 
are not always safe, because they may be overdone 
and the silk greatly injured. I have seen instan- 
ees of it in this country. Yet, if the weather 
should prove obstinately damp or rainy, those pro- 
cesses must be recurred to; but not in dry sun- 
shiny weather, when they can be avoided. 

The last thing to be spoken of is the packing of 
the cocoons to send to market. They should be 
put in boxes with great care, not pressed too close 
lest they should be flattened, and close enough 
that they should not suffer in like manner by strik- 
ing hard upon each other in consequence of the 
motion of carriages or stages. The boxes being 
dry and well conditioned may be transported by 
steam boats; if transported by sea, they should 
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not remain longer than fifteen days on salt water, 
jest they should become mouldy. On river water 
and particularly by steam boats, there is not the 
same danger. The boxes in every case should be 
covered with a tarpaulin or good oiled cloth, that 
they may in no case suffer from dampness or 
ain. 
: The price of good cocoons in France is from 
twentyfive to thirtyfive cents per pound of sixteen 
ounces—I mean of perfect cocoons. Perforated 
cocoons, from which the moth has escaped, those 
which are spotted, and the imperfect ones, called 
chiques, mentioned in the essay No. V. command 
no price, and are generally given away by the silk 
culturists. ‘There are but few of them, because, 
those who raise silk worms being experienced in 
the business, produce hardly any but good cocoons. 


* When these are sold, the bad ones are thrown in- 


to the bargain. 

The price of cocoons in this country cannot 
yet be settled ; but it will be the interest of the 
silk culturist to sell them in the beginning as cheap 
as possible, to encourage the silk manufacturers, 
which alone can procure them regular purchasers, 
and without which their produce must lie upon 
their hands. J. D’Homereve. 





PROFITS OF THE MULBERRY. 

Though it would seem probable that almost any 
farmer who has 100 acres or more, if he under- 
stood the subject, and was duly informed as to 
the profits of cultivating silk, would appropriate 
at least three acres to it, I will confine my calcu- 
lation on the profits ofa single acre, which the far- 
mer can always extend or contract to suit his own 
views. 

A number of calculations have been given to 
the public, by different persons, all founded on 
experience, and probably all true. But as they 
have been made on different soils, and no doubt 
with different management aud different degrees 
of skill and care, it is naturally to be ex- 
pected they all differ. Probably the mean between 
them may be relied on as a fair average result. 

Andrew Palmatier, Esq. of New York, has 
given a statement from two acres, which divided 
will give the following for one acre: 

One acre of ground, fenced by mulberry hedges 


and set out with trees, #250 
Interest and additional expense during 

five years, 187,50 
The acre will then produce: $437,50 


From 5 to 10 years, 10 per cent. 
“« J0tols « e.* 
“« 15t0o20 “ 112 « 
which will average nearly 45 per cent, for the first 
twenty years, and continue at 112 per cent after- 
wards. 


Mr Fitch, who is cited as authority by the sec- 


retary of the treasury, calculates 40 pounds of silk 
to an acre, and Mr Storrs 60 pounds. 


According to the calculation of Mr Palmatier, an 
acre will pay on an average of 20 years $205,62, 
and $490 a year, afterwards, 

Mr Fitch’s statement, allowing the silk to be 
worth 4 dollars per pound, would yield a gross 
amount of $160, and that of Mr Storr’s $240. 
Mr Storrs has had much experience, and probably 
his estimate may be relied on as the average ; 
though in a better soil, some one may have gone far 
beyond it.—Silkworm. 





ON PREVENTING THE ATTACKS OF INSECTS. 

Senex on preventing the attacks of insects, mil- 
dew, &c. observes, “The best, cheapest, and 
easiest produced liquid for defending and cleansing 
fruit trees from insects is common soap sups from 
the laundry. I have always used this waste water 
for all kinds of trees, whether on walls or stand- 
ards, employing the force of the garden engine. 
The bitter of the alkaline principle, and the clog- 
ging effect of the greasy matter on the move- 
ments of minute insects, if not fatal is certainly 
offensive to all kinds inhabiting wallsor trees. 
Besides, the cleansing effect of such a liquid 
thrown on with force gets rid not only of insects 
but many other impurities, and the trees always 
appear to be refreshed and invigorated by it. And 
it may easily be conceived, that stems and branch- 
es coated with the white curdlings of the soap, 
and the opening scales of the buds repeatedly 
filled by the same, must make the bark of the one 
and the interior of the other very disagreeable 
retreats, whether for board or lodging. The only 
time in the season when such anapplication is un- 
suitable will be during six weeks before the fruit 
begins to ripen, as certainly no taint of the soap 
should remain on the fruit. 

« This application is available and usefil, and 
even necessary on anotheraccount. Jt is a mortal 
enemy to the parasite fungus, called mildew ; and 
not only prevents the attack if timely applied, but 
kills the fungus, and recovers the wounded bark 
in a very short time. Some gardeners add a little 
of the flour of brimstone in the remedy for the 
cure of mildew—an useful addition, as it is equal- 
ly destructive of this pernicious fungus. 

“ Soap-suds is equally efficacious in banishing 
the little acarus commonly called the red spider, 
so detrimental to fruit trees and many other plants 
grown in a high temperature. In forcing-frames 
and houses they are a great pest, and-are also met 
with on wall treesin summer. They thrive and 
increase wonderfully in a dry atmosphere, and are 
greatly annoyed by moisture of any kind; and 
in some cases, When water or steam would be hurt- 
ful to certain plants, the acarus can only be ban- 
ished by fumes of sulphur evolved from a strong- 
ly heated flue or chafing dish; but wherever 
water can be copiously and forcibly applied this 
little insect cannot thrive to be seriously hurtful.” 
—Parton’s Hort. Register. 





FRUIT TREES CASTING THEIR FUIT., 

It is well known that although some trees’ both 
of peach, apricot, plum, apple, &c., are well fur- 
nished with blossom buds, the blossoms often fail 
in their impregnation, and fall off; and when 
they are impregnated and set forth, they fall off at 
the stoning. Frequently, although they survive 
the stoning, they become prematurely ripe and fall 
off, and very few, if any, of the fruit attain ma- 
turity, While those which do ripen become vapid 
and have no flavor. These failures have been 
proved to arise from unwholesome food, a rem- 
edy for which may be found in the following meth- 
od: Having selected a tree that is in good con- 
dition, and well furnished with blossom buds, just 
as the blossoms are beginning to expand, take a 
potato fork, and with it make holes all over the 
surface of the space occupied by the roots, 
(which extends as far from the stem as the branch- 
es) at about eighteen inches apart, forcing in the 
fork to the full depth of the tines, and giving it, a 
gentle heave, by pressing on the end of the han- 





dle; then having dissolved some nitre in water, 
in the proportion of an ounce to three gallons of 
water, fillthe holes with the solution. No ma- 
nure must be given; butif, after the stoning of 
the fruit, the tree should appear unable to sustain 
its crop of fruit, the following preparation may 
be given, in thesame manner as the nitre: To 
one gallon of blood add one gallon of water, and 
one ounce of potash; stirthe mixture well, and 
let it stand for a week or ten days; then pour off 
the solution from the clot, and mixing one gallon 
of this liquid with four gallons of water, give it 
to the trees as above. ‘The remaining clot may 
he dissolved by adding to it one quart of slack 
lime, and one gallon of water to one gallon of 
clot, hut this solution must not be given to fruit 
trees, as it wi'l produce the effect which the nitre 
is intended to remedy. It will, however, prove a 
good manure for the cabbage tribe, celery, &c.— 
Gurdener’s Magazine. 


Sirk Worms.—The Silk Culturist inquires how 
to prevent the black ant from destroying the silk 
worm. A correspondent says, “Let the frames 
on which the worms are fed be placed some dis- 
tance from the walls of the room, and nail strips 
of new tin (two or three inches wide) about the 
bottom of the standard posts supporting the feed- 
ing frames, and the ants cannot climb over the tin. 
A similar rimof tin placed about the Chinese 
plant when set out will prevent the cut worm 
from reaching the plant.”—Vorthampton Cour. 





One would be naturally surprised on being told 
that it is proposed, and is perfectly practicable, to 
shorten the voyage between New York and Liv- 
erpool at least one third by means of railroads, 
The mode of effecting it is clearly laid down by a 
correspondent of the Portland Advertiser. An 
English paper states that a railroad is contemplat- 
ed from Dublin to Valentia, a port on the extreme 
western coast of Ireland, with a view to shifting 
the port for the English packets from Falmouth 
to Valentia, a port further projected into the At- 
lantic Ocean than any other in Europe. Oppo- 
site to this on our continent it is proposed to fix a 
harbor at or near Cape Canso in Nova Scotia. 
Thence a steamboat might run between the main 
land and Prince’s Edward’s Island to the bay of 
Verte. From this point by the river St. John’s, 
Bangor, in Maine, might be easily reached, either 
by steamboat or railroad. By this route the length 
of the sea voyage between Europe and America 
would be reduced to a fortnight.— Balt, Amer. 





Cocoons.—On Wednesday last we saw some 
cocoons more remarkable for weight than any we 
ever saw before. They weighed at the rate of 
158 to 160 to the pound ; while the usual allow- 
ance is 250 to the pound. They were made by 
worms belonging to Mr Amos Benjamin, of Bris- 
tol, in this county, and the worms were fed with 
the leaves of the white mulberry. Mr B. has 
heretofore lived in Scipio, in Cayuga co. where 
he paid some attenion to this subject, and he has 
also seen a good dealof the management of silk 
worms and their produce, in Connecticut, his native 
state, but he thinks the leaf of the mulberry, as it 
grows in Bristol valley, yields more pabulum for 
the worm and more material for silk, than he has 
elsewhere known. Mr B. intends to reel his own 
cocoons and make them into sewing thread. We 
are glad to see the rapid spread of attention to this 
important species of production. 
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FARMERS’ WORK FOR AUGUST, 

Mines or Masune.—The present is, perhaps, as 
good a time in the year as can be chosen to search your 
premises for those mines of manure which may be found 
on almost every soil, and which are too often undiscov- 
ered and unsuspected sources of wealth, hidden treas- 
ures of great value. We will first give some brief hints 
relative to the discovery and use of marl. 

Mar! consists of lime, clay and sand, or at least two of 
these varths of which lime is always one. The propor- 
tions of the mixture may be various, but the more lime it 
contains the greater is the value of the compound. 

To find the composition of a marl, pour a few ounces 
of diluted muriatic acid, [spiritof salt] into a Florence 
flask, or any other glass vessel, place them in ascale and 
let them be balanced; then reduce a few ounces of dry 
mar! into powder, and let this powder be carefully and 
gradually thrown into the flask, until after repeated ad- 
ditions no further effervescence is perceived. Let 
the remainder of the powdered marl be weighed, 
by which the quantity thrown into the liquid will 
be known. Letthe balance be then restored, the dif- 
ference of weight between the quantity put into 
the diluted acid, and that requisite to restore the balance 
will shew the weight of air lost during the effervescence. 
That air, which is carbonic acid gas, proceeds from the 
calcareous earth alone which contains 44 per cent of the 
air thus escaping. Suppose five hundred grpins of marl 
lose fortyfour grains by the escape of air, then that marl 
contained one hundred grains, or one fifth of its whole 
weight, of lime stone. Ifthe loss amount to twenty or 
twenty five per cent of the quantity «f marl projected, the 
mar! assayed is calcareous marl, or marl rich in calcare- 
ous earth. Clayey marls, or those in which the argilla- 
ceous ingredient prevails, lose only eight or ten per cent 
of their weight by this treatment; and sandy marls, about 
the same proportion. The presence of much argillace- 
ous (clayey) earth, may be judged by drying the marl, 
after being washed with spirit of salt, when it will hard- 
en, and form a brick.* 

Marl may be known by the most ordinary observer. 
The application of any mineral acid, and even of good 
strong vinegar, if the substanee examined has lime, will 
cause an effervescence or bubbling. This is the opera- 
tion.of the acid on the lime. The sand or elay contained 
in the parcel may be ascertained by the sight and feeling, 
by the aid of water, or of glass. Sand subsides or settles 
quicker than clay in a liquid, and will scratch glass, 
which clay will not. Itis easy, by means of any acid, to 
ascertain if there be any lime in a soil or substance which 
is conjectured to be marl; and when that is found to be 
the case, it may be expedient to take a specimen to a 
professed chemist, for analysis, in order to ascertain the 
precise proportions, and consequent value of the com- 


pound. 


Mup ror Manure.—if you should find no mines of 
marl on your premises, worth working, it may be well to 
direct attention to what a geologist would call alluvial 
deposites, or the mud found at the bottom of ponds, riv- 
ers, creeks, ditches, swamps, &c. Some ponds are to- 
tally dried up, in a hot and dry summer ; and all ponds 
and rivers are so diminished, by a copious evaporation, 











* Willich’s Domestic Ency., art. Marle. 


Also, Complete 
Farmer, p. 205, 2d ed, 


as to leave part, ond the richest part, of their beds | un- 
covered. And these beds, where there has been no 
rapid current, are always found to contain a rich mud. 
In some places, it reaches to a considerable depth. This 
mud, though taken from fresh waters, has been found to 
be a valuable manure; especially for dry, sandy and 
gravelly soils. It has been known to have as good effect 
as dung from the barn yard, in the culture of Indian corn 
on dry and sandy soils. ‘The advantage of mud for ma- 
nure, is not limited to a single season, for it mends, as it 
were, the constitution of the soil, and restores to a hill 
side, or an elevated piece of ground, those fine and fertil- 
izing parts which rains and snows have washed away. 

But farmers on the sea coast have great advantages over 
others, as respects the use of mud for manure. Thesed- 
iment of salt water, which may be taken up along the 
shores of the sea, contains some fertilizing substances not 
to be found in fresh water deposites, and abounds more 
than any other mud with putrified animal substances. If 
it be taken from flats, where there are or have been shell 
fish, itis calcareous manure as well as putrescent manure, 
and answers all the purposes of lime as well as of animal 
matters taken from farm yards, &c. The best manure, 
however, is obtained from docks, and from the sides of 
wharves in populous towns, having been rendered richer 
from sewers, the scourings of streets, &c,, as well as 
refuse animal] and vegetable substances fallen or thrown 
into such places, 

Dr Deane observed, that ‘‘ Mud that is newly taken up 
may be laid upon grassland. Butif itis to be ploughed 
into the soil, it should first lie exposed to the frost of one 
winter. The frost will destroy its tenacity, and reduce 
it to a fine powder; after which, it may be spread like 
ashes. But if it be ploughed into the soil before it has 
been mellowed, it will remain in lumps for several years, 
and be of less.advantage.”’ 

A layer of mud is an useful ingredient in a compost 
heap, and should be underlaid or overlaid, or both, with 
quick-lime, or horse-dung, covering the whole with Joam 
or other rich earth. But a still better mode of disposing 
of all sorts of earthy manures, is to lay them in farm yards 
to be thoroughly mixed with the dung and stale of ani- 
mals; and we believe this mode of management is in 
most general use by New England farmers. It requires 
more labor, and the increased expense of twice carting ; 
but the advantages it affords in absorbing and retaining 
the stale of cattle, will be more than equivalent to such 
labor and expense. 





MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Saturday, August 15, 1835. 

An adjourned meeting of the Society was held at the 
Hall, this day, at the usual hour, the President in the 
chair. 

On motion of Mr French, some instructions were given 
to the Committee of Arrangements and the Commitizes 
on Fruits and Flowers, in respect to the coming anniver- 
sary. 

A letter was received and read from Hon. John Low- 
ell, of Roxbury, concerning the cultivation of the Dahlia. 
Some specimens in illustration of the letter were ex- 
hibited. 


To the Committee on Flowers, Mass. Hort. Soc, 

The following statement goes far to show that some 
Dahlias may be safely relied upon, as continuing their 
qualities by seed. Last year, I raised three Dahlias from 
the same seed-vessel of a George the 4th Dahlia. 

Two out of the three produced the specimens herewith 
sent. They are like the parent, in height, color of stalk 
and foliage—not to be distinguished. The third is notin 





| flower, but will prove a white or yellow. It is totally 





different i in size, color, ‘be. I took the soul from the 
plant and sowed them with my own hands, and they were 
raised in a part of the grounds where there were no other 
Dahlias. 

There is nothing remarkable in the case, except that 
two plants should be precisely fac-similes of the parent 
plant. Respectfully, yours, 

Roxbury, Aug. 15. J. Lowe. 


On motion by Mr Richards, it was 

Voted, That the letter be published in the New Eng- 
land Farmer. 

Mr George Newhall, of Dorchester, was chosen a sub- 
scription member. 

The Society then adjourned to Saturday next, at 1! 
o’clock, at which time the meeting stands notified. 


EXHIBITION OF FLOWERS. 
Saturday, August 15. 

M. P. Wilder—Dahlias ; Queen of Dahlias, do. of 
Sheba, Picta formosissima, Lord John Russell, Goldfinch, 
Antonio, Paragon of Perfection, Ophelia, Earl Grey, 
Countess of Liverpool, Dennisii, Dennisii minor, Roseo 
speciosa, Belladonna, Lass Richmond Hill, Theodore, 
Agrippina, French white, Lady Grenville, Le Brilliant, 
Widnall’s Aurora, do. Perfection, Squibb’s Prince Geo., 
Barrett’s Susanna, Coccinea multiflora. 

S. Walker—Dahlias ; Dennisii, Wells’s White, Para- 
gon of Perfection, Brown’s Ophelia, Queen of Dahlias, 
Rook’s dwarf scarlet; Phlox seedling, Euphorbia Nea- 
politana, Dracocephalum repens, Lobelia fulgens, Del- 
phinum chinense, Symphytum officinale. 

E. Weston, Jr.—Clethra ulnifolia, Clematis virginica, 
Sagittaria sagittifolia, Lobelia cardinalis, Gerardia fulva, 
Orchis spectabiles, Helianthus devaricatus, Apocynum 
androsenifolium, Spirea salicifolia. 

A great variety of flowers, too numerous to be inserted 
in the report, from the following gentlemen, tastefully 
arranged in bouquets, were very attractive, and elicited 
expressions of admiration from the visiters—Messrs Huv- 
ey, Wm Kenrick, Thomas Mason, B. P. Winslow, and 
Messrs Winship. The Society were also favored by fine 
improved scarlet Dahlias, raised from seed procured from 
the Dahlia known as George 4th, from the garden of the 
Hon. John Lowell. 


For the Committee, Jona. WinsHIP. 


In our last No. the report of the Committe on Flowers 
was, through mistake, signed Wm. Kenrick. It shouid 
have been, Jona. Winship. Mr French’s Report on Fruit 
was received too late for insertion this week. 





The accounts we receive from all parts of the country, 
of the harvesting of the grain, are very gratifying. They 
generally concur in representing the crops as productive, 
and the grain of superior quality. Flour has declined in 
price in the cities, since the arrival of new wheat in the 
market.—Hunterdon (.V. J.) Gaz. 





The corn crops are made, and we suppose were never 
more abundant. The crops of cotton are not so promis- 
ing. The growth of the plant is unusually large, but the 
continued rains have produced long joints, and the erop 
is not so well bolled as it would have been with leas 
rain.— Louisiana Jour. 





Destructive Fire.—On the 12th inst. a fire broke 
out in New York, at 2 o'clock A. M., at No. 115 Fulton 
street, and destroyed many buildings. Loss estimated 
at $2,000,000. But the greatest calamity was the loss 
of Jives. Four citizens were burnt to death, one of 
whom was David Carlisle, a veteran printer, formerly 
of Walpole, N. H. 
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+ * A valuable article on “ Merino Saxer’ was re- 
ceived too late for this week’s paper. 





FANEUIL HALL VEGETABLE MARKET, 
WEDNESDAY, AuG. 19, 1835. 

Shell Beans 10 cts. per quart; Cucumbers 8 cts. per 
doz. ; Sweet Corn 124 cts. per dozen; Beets, 124 cts. per 
dozen; Onions, Carrots, Turnips, 6 cts. per bunch; 
Cabbages 4 to 6 cts. per head ; Squashes 124 per doz. 
Tomatoes 25 cts. per dozen ; Onions 150 cts. per bushel ; 
Musk Melons 25 cts. a piece ; Pears $2 per bushel. 





BRIGHTON MARKET,—Monpay, Avcust 17, 1835, 
Reported for the Daily Advertiser & Patriot. 

At market, 740 Beef Cattle, 75 Stroes, 42 Cows and 
Calves, 3390 Sheep, and 300 Swine. About 120 Swine 
were at market several weeks since. About 130 Beef 
Cattle remain unsold. 

Pricres.—Beef Cattle—Last week’s prices were hardly 
supported. A few fine were taken at 33s; prime at 31s 
6d; good ot 28s 6d a 30s; thin Oxen and Cows at 24s 
27s; two year old 21s a 22s 6d. 





Cows and Calves—In good demand. Sales at 18, 24, | 


27, 23, 30, 33, and $35. 

Sheep—Nearly all purchased before they arrived at 
market, with the exception of a scanty supply: ordi- 
nary at 9s 9d, 10s Gd, and 11s; middling IIs 6d, 12s, 
12s 9d, and 13s 6d; better qualities 14s, 15s, and 16, 
6d. A few Wethers were taken at something mor- 
than $3. 

Swine—Dull—one lot of 180 were taken on a contract, 
price unknown. A very few only were retailed, prin- 
cipally without weighing. 








SPLENDID BULBOUS ROOTS. 


Just received at the New England Seed Store, an assort- 
ment of Bulbous Roots, comprising the finest varieties of 
Tulips, splendid variegated red, yellow and mixed, with the 
colors marked on each. 

Hyacinths. Double and single, a fine assortment, with the 
colors marked on each. Also an assortment of fine double 
and single Hyacinths mixed without names. 

Polyanthus Narcisus, Fragrant white with single cups, 
and extra sized roots. . 

We shall open in a few days a further supply of fine Bul- 
bous Roots from Holland, among which will be bulbs of every 
kind and color, which will complete a superb assortment. =~ 

aug. 19. 





NEW WORK ON SILK. 

In press, and will be published Sept. 1, 1835, Tuk Amert- 
can SitkK Grower’s Guink, being the art of raising the 
mulberry and silk on a new system of successive crops ina 
season. By Wm. Kenrick. The work will contain about 
eighty pages, well bound in cloth, and afforded to subscribers 
at 374 cents. GEORGE C. BARRETT, 

New England Farmer Office. 


MORUS MULTICAULIS. 

For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse, 51 and 52 North 
Market street, any number of ‘Trees of the Morus Multicaulis 
or Chinese Mulberry. ‘These trees were propagated in this 
country. The superiority of the foliage of this tree as food 
for the sik-worm over all other, has repeatedly been tested, 
and is prov. d beyond a doubt. The price for Trees, from 4 
to 5 feet high. is $30 per hundred, $4,50 per dozen, &. 50c 
single. Trees but 2 or 3, with good roots $25 per hundred. 

GEORGE C BARRETT, 
New England Farmer Ofjce. 











NURSERY OF WILLIAM KENRICK, 


Newton, Nonantum Hill Five and a half miles from Bos- 
ton by the Western Avenue, and one half of a mile from the 
Worcester Rail Road. 

A most extensive variety of Fruit Trees, consisting of the 
finest kinds of New Flemish Pears,—Also, Apples Cherriese 
Peaches, Plums, Nectarines, Almonds, Quinces. Grap- 
Vines, Currants, Raspberies, fine imported Lancashire Goose, 
beries, selections from the best varieties known. MuLBER- 
Rigs FOR Sitk, at a liberal discount, by the hundred or 
thousand, including the Chinese Mulberry or Monus Muttt- 
CAULIS. 

Ornamental Trees and Shrubs and Roses about one thou- 
sand finest kinds, Also, Herbaceons fl,wering plants, Pe- 
nies and splendid Double Dablias. 

Address to William Kenrick, Newton, Mass. Trees and 
Plants when ordered are selected and labelled with due pre- 
caution and care, and securely packed and duly forwarded 
from Boston, by land or sea, ‘Transportation gratis to City. 

Or all orders left with Geo. C. Barrett, who is agent, at his 
Seed store and the Agricultural Warehouse and Kepository, 
Nos 51 and 52 North Market Street, will be in like manner 
duly attended tox 


Catalogues gratis on application. August 5. 





very desirable. 





Laighton’s Threshing Machine and Horse Power 
Is for sale at the Agricultural Warehouse, Boston, This 
Machine, if well tended, will thresh over 100 bushels of grain 
a day, and is more perfect in its operation than any other now 
inuse. Itisnot so liable:o get out of repair as other ma- 
chines, and is so firm and compact that it can be easily moved 
from place ta place. Fora deseription of this machine see 
page 290, voi. 13 New England Fai mer, aug. 19. 





VALUABLE WORK ON AGRICULTURE, 
This Day published by Gro. C. Barnett, THE COM- 
PLETE FARMER AND RURAL ECONOMIST. By T. 


Second edition, revised and improved by the 





G. FessENDEN. 
Author, with considerabl ¢ additions. 


The first ed'tion was published last season, and the sale was 
rapid beyond precedent for a work of this kind. The present 
improved and stereotyped impression has still higher recom- | 
mendations to public patronage, and cannot fail to prove still | 
more useful to the community of cultivators. 


This work has met with decided and universal approbation | 
from the most competent judges. Among the written and 
printed recommendatory notices are those of the Hon. Joun | 
Cowen. and Rev. Henry Cotman. The Editors of the | 
New York Farmer, the New England Magazine, the Maine | 
Farmer, Loudon’s Gardener’s Magazine, 4rc: have given favor- | 
able critiques of the Complete Farmer. We shall subjoin Mr | 
Lowell’s notice, and propose in s6me future number to publish 
those of the other gentlemen who have honored the work with 
their approbation. 

“Roxbury, April 6, 1835. _ | 

“ Having perused with attention the Complete Farmer and 
Rural Economist, by Thomas G. Fessenden, Esq. in its first 
edition, and having recently revised it at his request, prepara- 
tory to a second edition, Lam of opinion that it is a valuable 
compendium and useful work. Those who know that the sci- 
e..ce of Agriculture is so extensive as to fill twelve quarto vol- 
umes in the celebrated French work of the Abbe Rozier, anda 
space not less in Exglish works, will not expect in such an a- 
bridgement full details in any one branch of that extensive and | 
varied art. But I know of no abridged work in the French or | 
English languages which conveys more instruction in so small 
a compass than this work of Mr Fessenden. 

m Joun LowkLv.” 








FARM WANTED. 


A farm is wanted within 20 miles of Boston, for the cultiva- 
tion of the Mulberry T'ree, to consist of from 200 to 300 acres ; 
to be high land end eney to cultivate. Any person wishing to 
sell such a farm, by forwarding a simple Bond, that the price 
may be known and relied up n, a Committee will examine 
the premises; as it is determined to purchase the best Farm 
off. red this Autumn. 

Address may be made to— 

THO. WHITMARSH, Boston or Brookline. 


WM. H. MONTAGUE, Boston, 
JOSIAH DANIELS, do. 
GEO. C. BARRETT do. 


JOHN ASHTON, Boston or Roxbury. 
Aug. 12. tf 


FARM, &c. FOR SALE. 

About 50 acres of land, with a large two-story dwelling- 
house, barn, wood-house and other out buildiugs standing 
thereon, with one or two good building lots, a choice collection 
of apple, pear. plum, cherry, and other fruit trees, and grape 
vines growing on the premises, It is situated near Whitten- 
ton Village, two miles from ‘Taunton Green, in the vicinity o! 
large manufacturing establishments of catton, copper nails, 
Britannia, zinc, &e only halfa mile from the surveyed route 
for.a branch railroad to Taunton. 

The above situation is extremely pleasant, and its location 
Part of the lana is first rate, and well adapt 
ed for raising vegetables, w. ich would fetch as good price here 
as in Boston. For further particulars apply to 
Taunton, Aug. 12. At JAMES LEONARD. | 











HOLLIS’ CELEBRATED HORSE LINIMENT, 

For Sprains, Bruises, Wind-Galls, Old Strains, Stiff | 
joints, Swelled or Cracked Heels, and for Horses that are | 
strained in the\buck sinews, wrung in the withers, §c. ; also | 
for Glandular swellings of the throat. 

The ingredients which compose this preparstion have been | 
carefully selected after mauy years’ experience, and are some 
of the most successful remedies anited, correctly proportioned | 
and happily adapted to afford relief in all the above mentioned | 
complaints ; the proprietor feels assured that when once this | 
article is used, it will be preferred to any other, as it is decid- 
edly the best and certainly the most convenient article in. se | 

| 


N. B. 


Persons afflicted with Rheumatism, Sprains, Cramp, 


Numbness, Stiffuess, or Weakuess in the Joints, will find this 
Liniment a valuable and efficacious remedy. 
Prepared and sold by THOMAS HOLLIS, 
Chemist, No. 30, Union Street, Boston, Mass. 
(c= The Public are requested to observe that each label is | 
signed. 
Price forlarge Bottles onedollar, small do. 75 cents. 
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PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 


CORRECTED WITH GREAT CARE, WEEKLY. 


FROM To 





























APPLES, - . " barrel | 350! 500 
Beans, white, . bushel| 175! 200 
BEEF, mess, (new) barrel | 13 00 | 13 50 
Cargo, No. 1. : , : 1k =| 11 50 
prime, ‘ ; . : sii 900° 950 
Brrswax, (Americen) ; pound 20; &4 
Burrer inspected, No.1, . ‘ = 1} 2% 
CuErsE, new milk, . ; : ; a 8 | 9 
FEATHERS, northern, geese, : ad 40 | 45 
southern, geese, R “ 35 | 39 
Frax, American, . ‘ : : * 9 10 
FLAXSEED, 5 nal bushel | 125! 137 
Fiour, Genesee, cash barrel | 662] 661 
Baltimore, Howard street, as 700) 712 
Bultimore, wharf, ‘ a - 675! 6 87 
Alexandria, : F “ 581) 787 
Gratin, Corn, northern yellow . | bushel | 105} 106 
seuthern yellow “1 97} 1090 
white, | « | 96! 98 
Rye, northern, none, “| 
Barley, . R 7 | 
Oats, nor hern,. (prime) | “ | 60 62 
Hay, best English, : : ton | 22 00 | 25 00 
eastern screwed, . Lae 16 00 | 17 00 
hard pressed, . . ° ry: 17 00 | 20 00 
Honey, : J , ‘ ‘ | gallon 37 42 
Hops, Ist quality : ‘ - | pound 13 14 
2d quality ‘ : 7 
Lakp, Boston, Ist sort, . ‘ . “ 11 12 
southern, Ist sort,  . ‘ “f 9 10 
LEATHER, s'aughter, sole, ° ; “ 19 20 
do, upper, ° = 12 14 
dry hide, sole, ' 5 ve 19 21 
do. upper, . . “s 18 20 
Philadelphia, sole, - 27 | 29 
Baltimore, sole, . . " 25; 27 
Lime, best sort, : ; : cask 1 Of 1 04 
Pork, Mass. inspect. extra clear, . barrel | 20 50} 21.00 
Navy, mess, . ; ‘ ‘ 4 16 00} 16 50 
bone, middlings, ‘ ‘ ” 
| Seens, Herd’s Grass, ; . : bushel | 225] 237 
Red Top, . : K “ 75 8 
Red Clover, northern, pound 
White Dutch Honeysuckle, . “ 25! 03 
Sirk Cocoons,(American) . . |bushel| 275) 300 
TALLow, tried, . ‘ ° a cwt, 7 50 8 00 
WooL, prime, or Saxony Fleeces, pound 65 75 
American, full blood, washed, " 55 60 
do. 3-4ths do, os } 50 55 
e de, 1-2 do, - 42 50 
do. 1-4 and common s 45 47 
Native washed , ‘ “s 38 60 
= (Pulled superfine, . - 55 60 
cz | IstLambs, . , y 45 50 
= =<2d_ do. 7 . as 33 38 
CZ 13d do, . q « 9 80 
4 Ist Spinning, . ° “ 48 50 
Southern pulled wool is generally 5 ets. 
less per |b. | 
PROVISION MARKET. 
RETAIL PRICES. 
Hams, northern, ° ; |}pound) 10] It 
southern, none, e . 
Pork, whole hogs, : . on Se 
PouLTrRy, . . ‘ +. ne 
Burrer,{tub) . . ; “ | 14] 18 
lump ‘ . eis 20]. 24 
EaGs, e dozen; 14 16 
PoTATOFS, new, % . | bushel! 751100 
CipER, none of consequence, barrel | 3 50} 400 








MIDDLESEX AGRICULTURAL NOTICE. 


The committee on Farms, Fruit, Mulberry, Forest 
Trees, and Shrubs, will meet at the Middlesex Hotel, 


}in Concord, on Monday, 31st day of August next, at 10 


o'clock, A. M. and proceed to view such Farms, &c. as 
may be formally entered for premiums. 
BENJAMIN DIX 
JOS. BRADLEY, 
M M. RUTTER, 
J. H. LLORING, 
JAMES EUSTIS. 
iP All applications must be made before the above 
time either directly to the Secretary of the Society, in 
Concord, or through the agency of some one of the 
Trustees of the Society, for 18.45. 
Joun Stacy, Sec'ry Mid. Agr. Society. 
Concord, Aug.1, 1335. 


Committee. 
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MAUS CELLAN YT. 





ON THE DEATH OF MRS HEMANS. 


“ Bring flowers, fresh flowers, o’er the bier to shed, 
A crown for the brow of the early dead.”—F'. Hemans. 


Gather flowers, and bring the fairest, 
Let them early, drooping wave ; 
Hither group the sweetest, rarest, 
To wither round the poet’s grave! 
Let their dying perfume faintly 
Here, like dew-drops, fall with tears— 
Sigh, in aspirations saintly, 
O’er the home of hopes and fears. 


Mourn the Muse, whose strains once breathing 
All the soul of woman’s love ; 

Joyous chords, with gems enwreathing, 
Garlands her own hand had wove : 

Songs that waked the chiefs to glory, 
Ere the battle’s din was o’er ; 

Songs of sweet, domestic story, 
Ye, alas! are heard no more. 


Hearts, in apathetic slumbers, 
By her gentle, matchless mind, 
She awakened with her numbers, 
And the soul of sense refined. 
Fame has spread her songs of gladness, 
Echoed from the princely dome, 
While her simple lays of sadness 
Bless the lowly cottage home. 


Once her trembling chords revealing 
Deepest thoughts, in mournful shade, 
Vain a breaking heart concealing 
Hopes that promised, here betrayed ; 
Hopes she had in spring time cherished— 
The bruised reed—the flower crush’d— 
A delusive wreck—had perished, 
Ere her lyre and voice were hush’d. 


Mourn her loved and honored name, 
Which Genius to the world hath given : 

Her soul, beyond the breath of fame, 
Shall find felicity in Heaven. 

Her song of sorrow now hath ceased— 
Mute her lyre, and cold her hand ; 

Her broken spirit God appeased, 
And called her to the better land. 





Frar.—Charles Gustavus (the successor of 
Christina of Sweden) was besieging Prague, when 
a boor of most extraordinary visage desired ad- 
mittance to his tent, and, being allowed entrance 
offered, by way of amusing the king, to devour a 
whole hog, weighing two hundred weight, in his 
presence. The old General Konigsmare, who 
stood by the king’s side, and who, soldier as he 
was, had not got rid of the prejudices of his child- 
hood, hinted to his royal master that the peasant 
ought to be burntas a sorcerer. “Sir,” said the 
fellow, irritated at the remark, “if your majesty 
will but make that old gentleman take off his 
sword and his spurs I will eat him before your 
face, before I begin the pig.” General Konigs- 
mare (who at the head of a body of Swedes had 
performed wonders against the Austrians, and 
who was looked upon as one of the bravest men 
of the age) could not stand this proposal, especial- 
ly as it was accompanied by a most hideous and 
preternatural expansion of the frightful peasant’s 
jaws. Without uttering 4 word the veteran sud- 
denly turned round, ran out of the court, and 
thought not himself safe until he had arrived at 


The Rev. John Hartley, who has travelled as a 
missionary in Greece, records in his Journal the 
following interesting scriptural illustration ;— 
‘Having had my attention directed last night to 
the words, (John x. 3,)—T'he sheep hear His voice 
and He calleth his own sheep by name, &§c., 1 asked 
my man if it was usual in Greece to give names 
to sheep. He informed me that it was, and that 
the sheep obeyed the shepherd when he called 
them by their names. ‘his morning] had an op- 
portunity, of verifying the truth of this remark. 
Passing by a flock of sheep, asked the shepherd 
the same question which J putto my servant, and 
he gave me the same answer. I then bade him 
to call one of his sheep. He did so, and it in- 
stantly left its pasturage and its companions, and 
ran up to the hand of the shepherd, with signs of 
pleasure, and with a prompt obedience which I had 
never before observed in any animal. It is also 
true of the sheep in this country, that a gtranger 
will they not follow, but will flee from him ; for they 
know not the voice of strangers. The shepherd 
told me that many of his sheep are still witp; 
that they had not yet learned their names; but 
that by teaching they would all learn them. The 
others which knew their names, he called Tame. 





Tue First Saw Mitt.—The old practice of 
making boards was to split up the logs with wedg- 
es! and inconvenient as the practice was, it was 
no easy thing to persuade the world that it could 
be done in any better way. Saw mills were first 
used in Europe in the 15th century ; but so lately 
as 1555 an English Ambassador, having seen a 
saw mill in France, thought ita novelty which de- 
served a particular description. It is amusing to see 
how the aversion to labor saving machinery has 
always agitated England. The first saw mill was 
established by a Dutchman, in 1663, but the pub- 
lic outery against the new fangled machine was 
so violent, that the proprietor was forced to de- 
camp with more expedition than ever did a Dutch- 
man before. The evil was thus kept out of Eng- 
land for several years, or rather generations ; but 
in 1728, an unlucky timber merchant, hoping that 
after so longa time the public would be less 
watchful to its own interest, made a rash attempt 
to construct another mill. ‘The guardians of the 
public welfare, however were on the alert, and a 
conscientious mob at once collected and pulled the 
mill to pieces. Such patriotic spirit could not al- 
ways last, and though we have nowhere seen 
the fact distinctly stated, there is reason to believe 
that saw mills are used in England. 





Sometimes the tongue cuts off the head. 

If your friend be honey, do not eat him alto- 
gether. 

The provisions suffer when the cat and the 
mouse live on good terms. 

Shave your own chin when the beard of your 
son is grown. 

When you pass through the country of an one 
eyed, make yourself an one-eyed. 

If you are so unhappy as to have a foolish 
friend, be yourself wise. 

When there are many captains the ship sinks. 

If you cannot master the whole, yet do not for- 
sake the whole. 

When things tire you at the head take them at 
the tail. 





his quarters. 


Borrowed dresses give no warmth. 


ENGLAND FARMER. 








AUGUST 19, 1835, 











SILK COCOONS WANTED. 

The subscriber, encouraged by the late act of the Legis}a- 
ture to reel and throw American Silk, wishes to purchase at 
the Agricultural \Warebouse in Boston, Silk Cocoons, and will 
pay $3 per bushel for the best, and a” ig Tr for poorer 
ones. [m6] . C. BARRETT. 


VALUABLE WORK ON -FRUITS, VEGETA- 
; BLES, SILK, &c,. 

Jnst published and for sale by (iro, C. Barrett, THE 
NEW AMERICAN ORCHARDIST, or an account of the 
MOsT VALUBLE VARIETIES OF FRUIT, of all climates, adapted 
to cultivation in the United States, with their history, modes 
of culture, management, uses, &c., and the CULTURE oF 
SILK; with an Appendix on VeGETaBLEs, ORNAMENTAL 
Trees and Flowers. By WILLIAM KENRICK. 

A new edition, enlarged and improved. A chapter on 
* Climate ” another chapter on Modern or Landscape Gardens, 
—also, a Practical Treatise on Mulberry Plantations, and the 
Culture of Silk, and the whole Class of Vegetables being now 
for the first time added and al] that relates to them. 

1 vol. 12mo. 420 pages elegantly bound. Price $1. 


CHERRY STONES WANTED, 


For which a liberal price will be paid. Apply at the office 
of the New Eng and Farmer. july 15. 











SILVER FIRS, &c. 


_ Witniam Mann of Bangor, Me. will execute at short no- 
tice orders for Silver Firs, Evergreens, ¥c. well packed and 
n good order. april 8. 


WHITE MULBERRY SEED, Growth of 1835. 


Just received 50 Ibs. of White Mulberry Seed growth o 
1835, saved with much care from good, thrifty trees, expressly 
for the New England Seed Store. For sale ty 

GEORGE C. BARRETT. 

N. B.—As the quantity will probably be inadequate for the 

a next orders should be sent early, 
uly 29. 


WHITE MULBERRY TREES WANTED. 


The subscriber is desirous of purchasing 100,000 White 
Mulberry Trees, 3 years old, thrifiy and of good size, for which 
$3 per 100 will be paid G. C. BARRETT. 

Boston, July 29, 1835. 


COMPLETE SET OF THE FARMER. 


For sale at this office, one complete set of the New England 
Farmer comprising twelve volumes, neatly aid well bound, 
and perfect. Price $3 25 per volume, cash. Feb. 18. 











Ss 
‘ 








HORSE RAKE. 
Just received at the Agricultural Warehouse, a few first 


rate Revolving Horse Rakes. 
= July 8. 


WANTS A SITUATION AS GARDENER, 

A single man, who is well acquainted with his business in all 
its branches, and who can procure good recommendations from 
his last employers. Enquire at G, C. Barrett’s Agricultural 
Warehouse, Boston, m6. 


FARM FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE. 


Anexcellent Farm containing 70 acres, situated in Marlbo 
rough, Mass., with a house and basn theseon,for sale, or would 
be éxchanged for property in the city of Boston. For terms 
and particulars inquire of G.C. BARRETT at this office, or 








N. B. PROCTOR, Esq. of said Marlborough. 6m 
= —=— = 








THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 
Is peeree every Wednesday Evening, at $3 per annum, 
payable at the end of the year—but those who pay within 
sixty days from the time off 
duction of fifty cents. 

[> No paper will be sent to a distance without payment 
being made in advance. 


AGENTS. 
New York—G C. THorsorn, 67 Liberty-street. 
Alba: Wm. THorsurn, 347 Market-street. 
Philadelphia—D. & C. Lanpsetu, 85 Chesnut-street. 
Baltimore—I. 1. Hircucock, Publisher of American Farmer 
Cincinnati—S. C. Parxuurst, 23 Lower Market-street. 
Flushing, N. Y.—Wn. Prince & Sons, Prop, Lin. Bot. Gae. 
West Bradford.—Hare & Co. Booksellers. 
Middlebury, Vt-—Wicut Cuapman, Merchant. 
Hartford—Goovwix & Co. Booksellers. 
Newburyport—EBENnezER STEDMAN, Bookseller. 
Portsmouth, N. H—Joun W. Foster, Bookseller. 
Woodstock, Vt.—J. A. Pratt. 
Bangor, Me.—W. Maxn, Druggist. 
Halifax, N. 8S.—P. J. Hottanp, Esq. Editor of Recorder. 
St. Louis—Geo. Hotton. 


subscribing, are entitled to a de- 
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